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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





DercEMBER 28, 1954. 
Hon. LEvereETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: There is submitted herewith the 
fourth and final report of the Preparedness Subcommittee No. 2 which 
was appointed by you to investigate ammunition shortages in the 
armed services. 

This investigation has continued since March 12, 1953, and in this 
final report the subcommittee has summarized many of our findings 
which we specifically reported on in our previous reports. As we con- 
clude our investigation it is necessary to report that there is an ammu- 
nition deficiency in our worldwide commitments under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. It is our recommendation that the off- 
shore procurement phase of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
be carefully reviewed in the next session of Congress. 

Respectfully, 
MarGareT CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman, Subcon mittee o7 Amn inition Shortage S. 
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SUMMARY 


In March 1953, General Van Fleet returned to the United States 


and reported Lo the American people wi ile testifvine befor the 
Senate (Armed services Committee about tl Serlous and sometimes 
critical, shortage of ammunition during his 22 mo ot service in 


Korea. Since that time the Subcommittee on Ammunition Shortages 


has been cont nuously D S ne a studv ar d inve tivation of our 
ammunition situation. It was established that thet ee a 
in certain rounds, which came to be known as “critical rounds’’ during 
the fighting in Korea. 7 e critical rounds were: 60 mm., 81 mm 
and 4.2-inch mortar, 105 mm. howitzer, 155 mm. howitz and the 
hand Oo} nade These rout | were tal to the troops 1n the battl 
field 

Originally the committee confined its inquiry to these six types. 
Subsequently our examination broadened to include the worldwide 


ammunition commitments of the United States 


Alte commencement of hostilities the prod ‘tion of amm itior 
had to be venerated from a st ding start to a position of volume 
production New ammunition did not roll off the line for 21 months 
after the Korean war started. This time lag was longer than the 
planners had unticipated, W th the result that lable stoeks of 
World War I] ammunition were not sufficient to fill the gap When 
volume production did become available, it was important that if 
be { irned toward replaci the hue SOC ks t] at had heen ( xpended 

With the Korean truce, rapid strides were made toward filling up 
the shortages that had existed, not only in Korea but also in our 
Kar Eastern stockpiles. and it was concluded SOOT th I'¢ er that 
there was no further deficiency in those areas. The question per- 
sisted, however, as to the schedule and our ability » attain our 
remaining worldwide commitments We eould no long r rel on 


withdrawals from our World War LI stockpiles, which had dwindled 
considerably due to Korea 

The committe in its third report stated that the [ nited otates 
troops, wherever located in Aug St of 1954 h d all the ammunition 


requirements deemed essential by our military planners to meet any 


foreseeable contingency. The Au Foree ha | shortages In certain cate- 
grories because the ammunition program did not keep pace tec hnologi 
cally with the aircrait development program here was a lag, ane 


although older-type ammunition could be used, it would be with a 


lesser degree of efficiency / 
We pointed out that the United States had undertaken additional 
ammunition commitments under our Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
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gram to provide our allies with ammunition necessary for their needs 
and that the offshore procurement phase of this program was un- 
satisfactory 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Reports indicate that the Air Force is in a weak position with 


respect to ammunition. It is axiomatic that with volume production 
of aircraft presently inderway, an appropriate type of volume ammu- 
nition production must also be pursued in order to avoid any serious 
shi roac 
The ammunition for our allies emanates from two sources of supply: 
United States-produced or furnished, and (2) through our offshore 
rocurement prog \lthough the United States supplies the finan- 
sources for tl program, it does not undertake the actual manu- 
facture of all the ammunition. ‘The offshore procurement program 
net | he | States letting contr: s to producers of am- 
nit 1 il 1) Allied e hut Ss W hh) })! lh nanufacture 
Quy esticat nm EO ¢ ( hy left us conhdent that the United 
. ponsibil es nm iurhish i he QUIMUHLLON W thin eategory 
| ve have been largely mi It is the offshore procurement that 
SO vravest concern at tl e of the w1 of the last ort 
Wi lel | ( he W I nh | ren | I) eh had na ibtec ly erea ia 
cael Lif il | 5 PO | ul muUunithe I | il wen il Wwe 
re ce of ning its impact on the remaining portion of 
VIDA progra 
No attempt h; een Made under the MEDA program to provide for 
of our abin I ( The | ate obiective is to provide a reserve 
yf amn | will be capable of su ng military operations 
it iO! | ¢ | 
In ore uri ) ittee on DI t progress in the MDA pro- 
ini) ty epart nt of Defer hy stated that thev are atte pting 
stimulate rational expansion of ammunition production and am- 
munition productive capacity in friendly countries in order to lessen 
thre nn cipat ad impact of 1 Ol the pro ylems upon th | 1ited States 
lt | fair to question the manne in which this production will be 
expanded and the prol ! : that W \) he all viated 


} 1 \ 


It was also reported that our NATO allies have responded to the 


SHUALION ANG \); Vv laced sizable orders tor ammunition utili Ing hell 
funds in an amount equi alent to the United States contribution 
through olfshors procurement \s a result, we are informed that 


Kurope: nm capacity has already been doubled and will be more than 


edoubled upon completion of the approved programs On the sur- 
face th appears to bea meritorious achievement It does not, how- 
evel bear a significant relations| p to the overall objectin e to be at- 
tained. When vou double or redouble a negligible quantity of pro- 


the result is still negligible This situation at the present 


he committee with little feeling of satisfaction or reassur- 


- 
J 


In addition, other pertinent factors worthy of comment are that 
the overall goals, of which the ammunition on hand is only one, are 
further restricted by the construction and maintenance of foreign 
sources of production and the financing of new facilities. These three 
factors, when completed, will only provide an estimated 25 percent of 
our allies’ wartime requirements 
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The Department of Defense seems to minimize this when it relates 
that one of the basic questions is the possibility that our allies will be 
unable to balance their ammunition productive capacity with their 
requirements in the event of war. It is not a possibility. Rather it 
is a certainty that there will be an imbalance between the foreign pro- 
duction and their consumption. Our study warrants the conclusion 
that our allies’ battlefield expenditures would far surpass their ammu- 
nition production if war should come. 

In the light of our worldwide MDAP commitments for ammunition, 
it must unfortunately and regrettably be said that there remains a 
shortage of ammunition for our potential allies. The full effect of 
this cannot be determined. 

We spend billions of dollars annually to assist our allies to re-create 
their economies and to strengthen the sinews of their military ma- 
chines. It is utterly inconsistent that we overlook the key element 
in this entire defense effort, namely, adequate amounts of ammunition. 
Corrective action is indicated. A frank discussion of this complex 
problem should be undertaken by responsible officials in our Govern- 
ment and those of other nations. 

The committee in its last report indicated its intention of ascertain- 
ing the ammunition needs in the French Indochina area and the 
contribution made by the United States and the dollar value of compo- 
nent parts furnished by the United States to the offshore procurement 
program. In the interest of complete reporting we should state that 
the Department of Defense has indicated that great amounts of 
ammunition were sent from the United States to Indochina. to assist 
the French and Vietnamese forces there. They said that these 
shipments of critical rounds were within the planned, approved, and 
funded MDA program for Indoe hins a and tha tsince the ‘se requireme nts 
had previously been taken into account in our ammunition production 
planning, the United States overall ammunition position was not 
significantly impaired by virtue of the shipments. The primary point 
exists that the French and Vietnamese troops so valorously fighting 
in that area were greatly dependent upon the United States for 
ammunition to carry on their day-to-day military operations. With 
this startling example confronting us, we must re ‘alistically determine 
how much ammunition is going to be required to sustain our allies in 
the event of an all-out war 

Recent reports to the committee have reflected that the production 
of ammunition under offshore procurement contracts in Europe and 
also the Far East is being carried on with minimum reliance on the 
United States for component parts. In the vears 1952-54 a total of 
$5,246,551 worth of components was shipped to the OSP program. 
This was less than one-half of 1 percent of the total value os ammuni 
tion contracts placed abroad, which were approximately $1.1 billion 
Such deficiencies as presently exist in certain European countries are 
now supposedly being met by other European countries. We are still 
concerned over whether this rather negligible amount of components 
supplie d by the United States takes into consideration those component 
parts which foreign contractors have purchased by direct contract 
with United States industrv. It would seem a rather dubious course 
to pursue if contracts are let by the United States to foreign producers 
and then to have them procure from us a substantial part of the item 
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to be manufactured. A production base that cannot produce all 
elements of a finished round of ammunition has relatively little value 
in wartime. 

CONCLUSION 


The ammunition situation has vastly improved in the past 2 years, 
since the committee undertook its investigation. This improvement 
is particularly noteworthy among the United States troops on a 
worldwide basis. 

The ammunition stocks of our allies remain in an unsatisfactory 
position due, in part, to the failure of the offshore procurement program 
to measure up to expectations. 


O 





